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THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER 



The cornice and frieze could be left out, and a deep 
cove, either plain or decorated, starting from the line 
above where the ' pilasters finish, and die out in the 
ceiling. 

There are so many ways of designing a room that 
some effort is necessary to find a good reason for the 
use of certain forms and styles. The effort is a strained 
one often, at other times a mere fancy. 

As the woodwork of a library treated in an architect- 
ural way produces the most dignified effect, those styles 
that are known to lend themselves to architectural treat- 
ment are appropriate for a library. I think that we 
might safely say that this is the rule. The styles such 
as Louis XV. and Rococo, which are decorative to 
the last degree, would not be in anyway suitable for a 
library. Yet they have been, and will be used again. 
The great fault of these styles is in their movement, 
the absence of repose so essential in a room of this kind, 
for the one important consideration for a perfect library 
is dignity, and with it comes repose, the absence of any- 
thing to attract' the eye from concentrated thought and 
action. 

The continuous work of The Decorator and Fur- 
nisher and other magazines as educators, and the consid- 
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Library, After Remodeling. 

erate kindness of the reading public has given to these 
readers a knowledge of decoration among the laymen 
that did not exist ten years ago. This means much to the 
professed decorator, at the same time, as the artist is 
bound to keep in the lead. 

There is always, and probably always will be, a very 
good reason to cali in professional service where work 
of any moment is contemplated, for " a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing," in decorative effects as well as 
anything else. 



THE new importations of wall papers are beginning 
to come in, and the predominating spring styles 
are light and airy in general character and color- 
ing, with a strong tendency to striped effects. These 
are a direct reproduction of Louis XVI. styles, and con- 
sist of a narrow stripe of some color — blue, pink, green 
or yellow — on a white ground, with a floral ornament of 
graceful trailing sprays of small flowers that corre- 
spond in color with the prevailing tint of the stripes. 
The English papers of this pattern range in price froiri 
$2.50 to $3.50 per roll. But the domestic paper may 
be had for almost any price. 

In deference to the prevailing fad for old blue, some 
excellent designs are shown, either blue on a white 
ground, or vice versa. These are of various shades, from 
the dark, low tones of the old Dutch tile, called " Delft," 
to the delicate pale tints called "Dresden." The de- 
signs are also diversified, and some are straggling vines, 
others scrolls, and still others are of some bold geomet- 
rical pattern. They are usually rather quaint. 

One all-over design of the popular hawthorn blos- 
soms, with its white and pale pink flowers, is especially 
dainty and refreshing, the strength of the design coming 
from its brown branches and thorns. Another charm- 
ing design of similar character was a graceful arrange- 
ment of the lilac, bush, flowers and leaves. It was ex- 
ceedingly artistic. 

One paper, pink, resembled very closely draperies of 
silk, when in place giving the impression of pink silk 
hanging in full folds from frieze to surbase. In appear- 
ance it possessed the lustre of silk, and had what is called 
a "silk finish." Price per roll, $2.50. 

Another entirely different wall covering, and just 
being introduced, is a printed canvas. The design is 
printed, usually of some dark, low tone of color, on a 
drab canvas, and it is printed with flock and is very rich 
in texture. No price can be given, as separate estimates 
have to be given according to the requirements and di- 
mensions of the room. The weave of the canvas is alto- 
gether in evidence, as it is by no means covered by the 
design, which in the few samples shown were geomet- 
rical figures at irregular intervals. 

A new fabric for furniture upholstery, draperies, por- 
tieres and wall coverings is the Morris velvet. New 
designs (by Morris) just imported show a large variety 
of colors and styles. The plain colors are deep red, 
olive, blue, tan, green, bronze, and others, all dark* rich 
tones. The designs of graceful scrolls or bold floral 
patterns on these are a different shade of same color. 
Others, again, show delightful combinations of two and 
even three colors. They are . of the texture of heavy 
velvet, and drape gracefully, and altogether are very 
attractive. They are thirty inches wide, and average 
$2 a yard. This is not high priced, considering they are 
of beautiful quality and all hand-printed. 

There are very pretty goods in all cotton, with the 
Louis XVI. stripes, at $1.40 per yard, and still another 
fabric— jute— presenting same effects, for seventy-five 

The American stripes are new and quite stylish ; so, 
also, are the Moorish designs and Arab tapestries. 
These are of somewhat coarse material. Cotton, with 
plenty of color of deep, dull hues, very striking in effect, 
and being serviceable, will appeal to slim purses. They 
range in price from ninety cents to $1.60 per yard. 
They are well adapted for smoking-rooms, studios, 
offices and "dens." 
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and the front of the table. Having fastened the 
mantel in its proper position to the wall with wooden 
supports at each end, I began the construction of the 
fireplace proper. 

I first made the front row double on either side of the 
table, that the remainder of the brick might be laid flat, 
and then, placing the basket grate in the middle of the 
iron table with its front feet at the table's edge, I built 
up the brick ten courses high around it and at the same 
time faced up the front of the remaining open part of 
the mantel. 

One may think that bricklaying is a difficult art, but 
it is not. One has only to keep the courses plumb and 
not have two spaces between the ends of bricks in a 
line on two successive courses. And, as for the cor- 
ners, it is easy enough to "dovetail." 

When I had built up the facing as high as I wanted 
the top of the open front, I laid two pieces of gas pipe 
bound together with wire, and laid the next course over 
these, leaving a square hole — the opening before the 
box-like space in which the grate sits. The top of the 
box I made two courses higher than the top of the 
front opening, and covered it with a piece of sheet iron. 
Of course, when I built up the back wall of the fire- 
place, I left a hole in it opposite the one I had knocked 
in the wall, and I now joined the two with a piece of 
stove-pipe, carefully filling all the cracks with fire clay. 
I was careful to have the upper part of the front open- 
ing lower than the bottom of this hole, and thus be as- 
sured of a good draught. 

The spaces between the sides of the mantel and the 
wall behind I hid with curtains instead of bricking them 
up, so as to be able to get behind if anything should be 
wrong. But I was not obliged to do so, and the fire 
burned all winter without giving a bit of trouble. 

Now, when I had this all finished, and had laid a few 
bricks before the grate on the floor for a hearth, and 



imitation one could be made of boards, and would 
greatly relieve the appearance of the top, finishing it 
off, and would look much better than the broad shelf, 
which would otherwise be inevitable. 



Figure 3. Section of Fireplace from Side. 




BB : Chimnev Flue. C : Iron Bottom. D : Opening 
E : Front Bricks. F : Rear Bricks of Fire- 
place. G : Iron Top. 



held them in place with strips of quarter-inch mold- 
ing, I concluded I would have an old-fashioned hood 
above the mantel, such as is often found in old Eng- 
lish houses. These, of course, are made of brick, and 
are a part of the chimney, but it seems to me that an 
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Figure 4. Top Elevation of Hood. 

A : Small Shelf on Top. B : Aperture for Escape of Hot Air. CC & D : Side 
Shelves and Mantel Shelf. Approximate Dimensions are given. 



So with two pieces of board, the width of the 
mantel shelf, I made a shelf on either end running to 
the wall, and from these and from the mantel shelf I 
built up the hood, leaving a small shelf at its top about 
eighteen inches above its base. In this shelf I cut out 
a space about 4x3 inches to allow the escape of what 
heat might otherwise be confined in the hood! 

The construction of the hood was the simplest, and 
did not require much nailing, as no weight whatever 
excepting its own would be placed upon it, unless it 
were of some light ornament. „ 

It is impossible to give any measurements for the con- 
struction of the hood, as its dimensions depend en- 
tirely, of course, upon those of the mantel, but any- 
one with an ordinary mechanical turn can construct it. 

When I had this put together I gave the whole a coat 
of paint the same color as that of the woodwork of the 
room, and when dry added a coat of varnish to finish it 
off. 

All the winter I had a fire in the grate, and the com- 
fort I took out of it has repaid me many times for the 
little trouble I had in making it. 
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Some excellent solid-color effects are found in the 
new armures, of a moderate price. They are silk face 
and cotton backs, and have all the appearance of a more 
expensive material. These come fifty inches wide, and 
range in price, varying with the quality, from $1.85, $2 
to $2.25. Nothing richer can be found in the cheaper 
grade of goods. 

The newest in lace curtains is the Brussels point, 
with the open-edge pattern. These have never been 
shown before, and come from $25 up. Another style, 
very elegant, is the Marie Antoinette, in which there is 
a running design of floral sprays and ribbon effects, 
done by application of braids on the surface of the 
foundation. These are particularly handsome, and are 
from $35 up. 

The new wall papers have a quality that perhaps is 
not known by all housekeepers. They are made in such 
a way that they can be cleaned easily. After dusting they 
can be gone over with a damp cloth, without danger of 
destroying the surface, thereby removing every element 
of dust and lurking microbes. Paper so prepared to 
withstand this treatment is printed on the edges 
" Sanitary." 



